Commentary on the New Incised Scapula 
from Tel Kinrot 


By: Richard J Dumbrill, London. 
1 — ABSTRACT 

Marom, Bar-Oz and Munger have sufficiently well introduced the object 
(Nimrod Marom, Guy Bar-Oz, and Stephan Munger 2006: 37-40), that it is 
pointless to repeat what they have already said, accurately, about parallels, its 
peripheric circumstances and related literature. On the other hand, the 
assumptive matter regarding the function for the scapular implement under 
disquisition is disputed here on grounds of organology and iconography. 

2 - DESCRIPTION 

The item is made from the edge of the vertebral border of a scapula 
identified by Dr Guy Bar-Oz as originating from a fallow deer. Its length, said 
to be 79 mm long, is disputable since both extremities are worn and cannot 
provide completely accurate figures. What matters is the distance from the first 
to the last incision and the spacing between them, as well as the general 


morphology of the item. 


Tentative reconstruction from the photograph of the item. Measurements in millimetres. 


3 — PROPOSITION 

The premise of the Haifa and Berne scholars that this was the nut or the 
bridge of a lute has to be rejected. This is on crucial grounds that in the 
Ancient Near East there is no iconographic or textual evidence of any lute 
fitted with more than three, possibly four strings (Dumbrill 2005: 96-110; 305- 
344). The first attestation of a fifth string is accredited, in the 9 century CE, to 
Ziryab, whose full name was Abu’Hasan ‘Altibn Nafi (Farmer, 1929: 128-130). 

We have to wait centuries for more strings to appear. However, the 
morphology of the item, its size, the material of which it is made, the number 
of incisions with which it is grooved, do make it believable that it could have 


belonged to a stringed instrument. 


Since this implement could not belong to a lute, or to a harp since harps 
have neither bridges nor nuts, all tends to suggest that it would have been the 
bridge of a lyre. There is ample iconography to encourage the thesis (Dumbrill 
2005: 226-303). The authors have argued that because the incisions on the 
bone run parallel, the strings would too run parallel to each other. However, 
the argument is not valid because the length of the incision is too small for 
preventing strings from spreading, in a fan disposition, from the bridge towards 
the yoke. The bridge would have secured the strings sufficiently in its grooves, 
avoiding their running into each other when oscillating as a consequence of 
plucking. Should the item be the bridge of a lyre it would constitute the only 


known exemplar in the organology of the Levant in the Iron Age. 


Sumerian Lyre with floating bridge, ca. 2500 BCE. Anatolian Lyres with bridges, 1500-1000 BCE. 


4— COMPLEMENTARY NOTE 


The Arabic name for the 


bridge of a lute, and probably for 
other instruments is must which 
appears to stem from Assyrian 


mustu. The illustration given here is 


the author’s drawing from the 


manuscript (March 521:folio 158). 


The work on which the original 


illustration appears is entitled “Book 


of Music by the Saih al-Rais Abu 


‘Alt ibn Sina. .. from the Kitab al- 


Nayat. His full name was: Aba ‘Al al-Husayn ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Sina al-Balbi. 
This is Avicena’s famous treatise written in the 11" century CE. The 
intrument has five double strings which were tuned to the same pitch. The 


bridge was glued to the soundboard and the strings were tied to it. 


Richard J. Dumbrill, London, July 2007 
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